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A I LURE to travel over at least a portion of the railway stretching from Brisbane to 
Cairns is to lose the opportunity of seeing much that is attractive, instructive, and 
unique in Australia. This is particularly true of that portion of the Sunshine Route 
beyond Townsville. South of Ingham the line passes through typical Australian "bush," 
but on arrival at this busy sugar centre the traveller enters a belt of country which to 
the North becomes increasingly beautiful. It is likely that his journey past Tully and 
Innisfail to Cairns will excite surprise and admiration, and rightly so, because scenery, 
climate, industry, and cosmopolitanism produce the elusive charm of the tropics. 

The towns of Ingham and Innisfail are almost engulfed in an ocean of cane. 
The fields, green and golden, stretch to the far horizon, and growers' homesteads 
appear like palm-fringed islands in a glowing sea of sugar. Tully, a comparatively 
recent addition to the sugar centres, boasts a modern sugar mill, costing more than 
three-quarters of a million pounds to erect and equip. It is surrounded by country of 
great beauty. Innisfail, situated at the convergence of North and South Johnstone Rivers 
and near lovely Mourilyan Harbour, has scenic grandeur that assures its development as 
a tourist resort, the consummation of which will be advanced by the completion of a 
magnificent Scenic Highway now being constructed to connect Innisfail with Millaa Millaa 
and Ravenshoe on Atherton Tableland. 

Along the route from Ingham to Innisfail the greedy maws of many sugar mills 
consume tens of thousands of tons of cane between July and December each year. Hundreds of sugar farmers 
and their families labour to cope with the insatiable hunger of the great crushers, and an army of canecutters 
is employed in the sugar fields. Miniature locomotives draw long rakes of the succulent harvest over scores 
of miles of light railways ; on every hand there is ceaseless activity, all converging on the huge mills 
whose tall chimneys pierce the skyline, mute but active sentinels at the industry's headquarters. 

Interspersed with the spreading cane farms are areas of virgin tropical jungle, and many streams and rivers whose 
sources may be found in the majestic ranges, rising steeply from the verdant valley. To look upon the contrasting 
greens of canefields and jungle, the marginal beauty of silvery streams and cloud-capped mountains, all canopied by a 
sky of deepest blue, is to 
realise that light and colour 
have conspired to make North 
Queensland a sparkling gem in 
a State that is richly endowed 
with natural attractions. 

The recently opened 
Paronella Park near Innisfail, 
is a unique tourist feature, 
more fully described in a 
brochure advertising the Gov- 
ernment Tourist Bureau's day 
tour from Cairns- The beauti- 
ful Mena Creek Falls within the 
park are alone worth a visit, 
but other extensive improve- 
ments and the beauty of the 
countryside make the trip a 
star attraction. 

Tropical Jungle, near Innisfail. 

David Whyte, 
Government Printer, 
Brisbane. 
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ITUATED on the shores of Cleveland Bay, more than 800 miles 
North of Brisbane, with imposing Castle Hill guarding its shining 
portals, Townsville, by its geographical position and importance, 
proclaims itself the Gateway to the Tropic North. Into its great 
harbour come the ships of the Seven! Seas. From the North and 
South and the vast interior long laden trains bring the " golden 
fleece," the silver ore, and the products of pastures and sugar fields 
for distribution to the four corners of the earth. Townsville, with 
its population of 30,000, is the principal commercial city of North 
Queensland. 

From May to September, when sun-worshippers travel from 
afar to escape the severity of Southern winters, the Westralian, the 
Tasmanian, and the New Zealander meet the visitors from nearer 
States on common ground in this Northern city. Heeding the call to "follow the sun 
to Queensland," and, travelling in luxury ships within the Great Barrier Coral Reef or 
on fast comfortable trains along the 
Sunshine Route, they have finally arrived 
at the threshold of a glamorous land. 

Probably Townsville has ' surprised 
them with its modernity. Any preconceived 
impressions they may have harboured of 
a small backward Northern centre would 
be dispelled as they stepped from the 
imposing railway station or left the busy 
wharves, and marked the activity in the 
business thoroughfares. 

The garden plots in Flinders Street 
foretell the riot of colour that their 
journeyings still further North will bring 
to their fascinated gaze. Attractive shops 
cater for their needs ; there is a variety 
of amusement and entertainment, and, 
more important still, hotels that provide 
comfort and good service — one at least 
having a distinctly tropical appeal, both in 
architecture and decoration. 

The devotees of sport and recreation are well served in this Northern city. Swimming 
baths, tennis courts, croquet lawns, bowling greens, and golf links are available. Hockey 
and football attract large followings, the latter drawing crowds of enthusiasts, many 
of whom travel long distances from other centres to witness the games. 

Buses and rail motor cars provide the means of transit between the city and 
suburbs ; there are taxi and touring motor services which permit economical visits to 
the principal attractions on the mainland. Magnetic Island is readily accessible from the 
city by a regular daily service of launches, and Palm Island is brought within the range of 
day excursions by the Queensland Government Tourist Bureau. 

Included in the half-day road motor tours arranged by this organisation are the 
Esplanade, Castle Hill, Kissing Point, Ross River Meatworks, and Mount St. John Bird 
Sanctuary, the latter being the natural habitat of thousands of Queensland birds — ducks, 
cranes, waterfowl, swans, and snipe. 

A new resort, and one finding much favour amongst residents and tourists is Mount 
Spec, situated approximately 50 miles from Townsville. The route is by rail to Moongobulla, 
thence over the new Scenic Highway towards Cloudy Clearing (2,830 ft.). Magnificent views 
of the coastline from Magnetic Island to Hinchinbrook Island are obtainable en route, 
and picturesque waterfalls and inviting bathing pools framed in the tropical vegetation for 
which North Queensland is famous, add to the enjoyment and beauty of the tour 





EW cities have at their gates a resort as attractive as 
Magnetic Island. It is situated five miles from Townsville, 
and the warm blue waters of the Pacific Ocean lap its curving 
white beaches, thickly planted with cocoanut palms. 

Since Magnetic Island was named by the discoverer, thousands 
of visitors have recalled his name when looking upon Mount Cook 
(1,628 ft.), the highest point of the island, and many have 
enjoyed the beauty of the bays and beaches, but comparatively 
few tourists know that in Magnetic Island they have a veritable 
dream isle, suitable not for hurried excursions alone, but for 
permanent winter residence. 

In its sheltered shark-proofed bays bathing may be enjoyed 
throughout the year. The climate in midwinter is ideal — the days 
warm and sunny, the nights bejewelled with the brilliant constella- 
tions of a tropic sky. There are few distractions. Those in search 
of rest and relaxation will revel in the absence of motor cars, 
telephones, and disconcerting noises. Peace and beauty hold 
undisputed sway. 

Halcyon days truly describe the time spent on Magnetic 
Island. To wander o'er the boulder-strewn slopes, to feel the caress 
of the warm blue waters, to view the glowing vistas of beaches, 
bays, and pine clad promontories and watch the setting sun 
silhouette the feathery cocoanut palms against a painted sky, 
with all Nature pausing in admiration of the spectacle — it is then 
that Magnetic Island becomes an Isle of Dreams, far removed 
from the hurly-burly of the workaday world. 

Arcadia at Alma Bay, Mandalay at Nellie Bay, and Picnic 
Bay are the favourite holiday settlements on the island, and they 
are served regularly by commodious launches from Townsville. 
During the winter season special launches run'from the interstate 




vessels berthed at Townsville to provide day excursions for tourists 
Accommodation for visitor^ is available at each of the settle- 
ments mentioned, and for very moderate tariffs it is possible to 
experience the novelty of a holiday where one may be master of 
his own thatched hut and at one with his fellow villagers in the 
communal dining-hall — an experience distinctly reminiscent of 
life on the more distant islands pf the Southern Seas. 
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Whitsunday Passage and Hinchinbrook Channel are names 
already familiar to thousands pf Australians, and their reminis- 
cences of a visit to North Queens and invariably include enthusiastic 
references to at least one of these high spots of scenic beauty. 
Their rich and glowing colours are painted indelibly on the canvas 
of memory. 

the impressive heights of Hinchinbrook Island that 
of the scenery ; Mount Bowen's 
altitude is 3,650 ft., and several other peaks exceed 2,000 ft. 
Between these elevations, rising abruptly from the water's edge, 
and the majestic ranges on the mainland, there is a comparatively 
narrow channel which mirrors the luxuriant growth on the slopes 
of Hinchinbrook, and assumes [a likeness to a land-locked inlet 
surrounded by rugged mountainpus masses. Hinchinbrook Channel 
is so unlike other Australian scenery that world travellers see in 
it a resemblance to the fiords pf Norway and the famed Inland 
Sea of Japan 

There was a time when passengers on coastal steamers could 
compare the charms of Whitsunday Passage and Hinchinbrook 
Channel, but this was before the advent of the larger modern 
vessels. Hinchinbrook Channel is now out of the track of inter- 
state shipping, and must be visited on smaller craft 
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provide much of the grandeur 




Palm Islands are known principally through the Queensland Government's 
Aboriginal Settlement on Great Palm Island. The group lies about thirty miles north of 
Townsville and the area oi Great Palm Island is twenty-five square miles. It has the 
distinction of containing the largest aboriginal settlement in Australia, the population 
consisting of more than seven hundred full-blooded natives and three hundred half-castes. 

A visit to this interesting island is a feature of the tourist's North Queensland 
itinerary. A day excursion is arranged regularly during the winter season on the day 
of departure of north-bound interstate vessels from Townsville, when they anchor 
in Challenger Bay long enough to permit passengers to proceed to and from Palm Island 
by launches. The launches also carry passengers between Townsville and the island. 

Palm Island provides an excellent example of a Government's paternal care for a 
dying race. Less than fourteen thousand full-blooded aborigines now remain in Queensland, 
but the rapid decline in numbers, to a great extent, has been arrested by a sympathetic 
administration. 

At Palm Island, visitors will find an attractive settlement where there is a happy 
mingling of aboriginal customs with the 
amenities of a more modern civilisation. 
While the desirable features of native life 
are perpetuated, thrift, hygiene, educa- 
tion, and culture are encouraged; thus 
there are tribal villages with huts of native 
architecture and modern schools and 
hospitals; the participants in the pictur- 
esque corroborees, so beloved by the 
aborigines, are, more often than not, the 
owners of substantial savings bank deposits; 
the music of a good brass band may mingle 
with the dirge of a tribal war dance 
that has come down through the ages ; the 
older native sports of hunting, spearing, 
and boomerang throwing are now chal- 
lenged by football, cricket, and basket ball, 
and the settlement has achieved dis- 
tinction through the prowess of its re- 
presentatives in the football field and on 
the cricket pitch. 

The whole settlement eagerly anticipates the weekly visit of the tourist parties during 
the winter months, and the various tribes enthusiastically vie with each other in 
painting, with great patience and considerable ability, their bodies and shields in 
elaborate designs, preparatory to exhibiting their rhythm and skill in the native dances 
and competitions. 

The Queensland coastline, dotted as it is for hundreds of miles with innumerable 
islands of all shapes and sizes, offers the yachtsman an unexcelled cruising location 
and there is no more delightful holiday than a leisurely trip amongst one of the 
island groups, moving from place to place, as the whim dictates, and revelling in 
the indescribable colour and brilliant sunshine. Such an excursion is one which 
may commence from Townsville, and continue via Magnetic Island, Palm Islands 
and Hinchinbrook Island to Cardwell. For those who desire a still greater measure 
of variety and interest a continuation by the railway from Cardwell to Cairns is 
recommended as a fitting finale to a wonderful tour. The tourist who travels this 
route will view scenery that has no Australian counterpart; miles of waving sugar 
cane, magnificent tropical vegetation, and majestic ranges; including Queensland's tallest 
peak — Bartle Frere. If his journey should eventuate between July and December 
his experiences will be still further enriched, for this is harvest time, a period of 
ceaseless activity in the immense sugar areas surrounding Tully, Innisfail and Cairns. 





Sunset at Innisfail. 
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The reader of this folder is invited to communicate I 
with any office of the Queensland Government Tourist 
Bureau for further information and advice regarding 
the resorts mentioned herein and the best methods of 
visiting them. Particulars will be supplied without 
obligation. 
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The Bureau is able to plan complete tours to North m 
Queensland, and quote inclusive costs covering trans- 
portation, accommodation, side trips, and inspection 1 ' 
fees. This service is provided without extra cost to the 1 £~ 
tourist 



Although the recognised tourist season extends from 
May to September, North Queensland may be visited O 
without discomfort at all times of the year except mid- ; Eh 
summer. The round trip, with the forward journey by 
boat and the return journey by train, or vice versa, is 
most attractive, and may be enjoyed at moderate cost. 



During the winter months, when interstate steamers rj 
run to special schedules for tourists, the Queensland PjJ *T 
Government Tourist Bureau arranges inclusive excur- £ ^ 
sions while boats wait at Townsville, and these cover all q-j 
services between departure from and return to Towns- h O Q 
ville Wharf. Details and costs may be obtained in,j ^ g 
literature available free on application at offices of *C 
the Bureau. 

Throughout the year representatives of the Bureau ^ ^ g 
meet interstate vessels on arrival at Brisbane, Townsville, }yj CO p£] 
and Cairns, and their services are available free of cost to q 
visiters who require advice regarding routes, accommoda- O 13 
ticn, transportation, and tourist attractions. Complete J2J O O 
bookings may be made with these officers. X 
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Hotel accommodation in North Queensland is taxed ^ h ^ 
during the winter season, and intending visitors are flj H 
advised to make bookings in advance at offices of O <! 
the Bureau. PS Em 
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■ Head Office: George Street, Brisbane 
Branches: 17 Martin Place, Sydney 

Newspaper House, 247-249 Collins St., Melbourne 
Railway Offices, Denison St., Rockhampton 
Kodak Limited, Flinders St., Townsville 
Craig's Pharmacy, Abbott St., Cairns 



